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By A. Vera. 

CHAPTER V. 

§ 1 . Idea in itself and without itself. 

If idea be the essence and the ultimate reason of things, it 
necessarily follows that it exists in itself and without itself, 
or, to use another expression, that it exists in thought and 
out of thought in Nature, and that it does not exist out of 
itself and in Nature as it exists in itself and in thought. 
However startling and irrational this proposition may ap- 
pear at first sight, it will be perceived, when properly con- 
sidered, that it must be admitted under any supposition, and 
from whatever point of view we look upon the subject; nay, 
that we admit it in many instances, only we admit it, in 
another form, unconsciously and in a desultory and unscien- 
tific manner. 

The popular sayings that God is the principle of the 
World, but that he is not in the World ; or that idea and its 
realization, theory and practice, though connected by a close 
relation, are distinct and cannot become identical; or that 
the artist perceives idea, but is unable to embody it in all 
its beauty and perfection ; or that Nature and the visible 
world are but images and symbols of the invisible, — all these 
and similar propositions are but various expressions of one 
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and the same principle, namely, that idea is in itself and 
Avithout itself in the things of which it is the idea, and that 
it is not in the things as it is in itself. For when we say that 
God is the principle of the World, but that he is not in the 
World, we do not mean to say that there is no consubstan- 
tial connection between God and the World — there is no 
proposition more untenable and more absurd than this — but 
that God, who is the principle of the World, exists in a two- 
fold manner, namely, in himself and without himself, and 
that he does not exist in the latter as he exists in the former 
manner. So likewise in saying that the visible world — the 
world of phenomena — is only the image of the invisible one, 
we mean that the latter manifests itself- but imperfectly 
through the former, as sound or any outward sign is una- 
ble to represent thought in the clearness and fulness of its 
meaning, though both Sound and thought are linked together 
in the same subject. 

What language is to ideas in general, the external world 
is to Art. Languages as well as works of Art are symbols, 
imperfect and obscure adumbrations of ideas. They embody 
ideas, or, to speak more correctly, ideas embody themselves 
in them ; but as the body both manifests and veils the soul, 
so ideas, by giving themselves an external existence, must 
need create Nature, or bring themselves in contact with Na- 
ture, and consequently dim the purity and transparency of 
thought, and conceal the uniiy, the infiniteness and immuta- 
bility of this essence. For Nature is time, space, and mo- 
tion ; it is the field of perpetual change, of ever-recurring 
renovation and destruction ; where everything is not only 
dissimilar to another but to itself at each moment of its ex- 
istence ; where beings and forces form mere aggregates, and 
are merely juxta-posited, without being internally connect- 
ed, and conscious either of themselves or of the relation in 
which they stand to each other. 

Therefore the Being that either creates Nature, or uses 
Nature as a means, or stands in any relation to Nature, must 
needs partake of it, and adapt itself to its laws and constitu- 
tion. Thus what in itself is one and undivided must become 
plural and divided, what is immutable and eternal must 
become mutable and temporal, and what is beneficial and 
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harmonious must be made to appear hurtful and inharmoni- 
ous. This is the relation in which ideas and Nature stand to 
each other, a relation involving a contradiction, an affirma- 
tion, and a negation. 

It may be said of God that he affirms Nature inasmucli as 
he is the principle of it, and that he denies Nature inasmuch 
as Nature cannot contain him. And so it is mth thought 
and ideas — God, Thought, and Idea, being identical in the 
highest sense of the words. Consequently we stand, like 
God, to Nature in a similar relation. For inasmuch as we 
are thinking beings, and bear an ideal world within us, Na- 
tui'e cannot contain us ; so that we also affirm Nature — we 
live in it, we adapt it to our wants and purposes, and asso- 
ciate it with all our works and enterprises, and all our enjoy- 
ments and sufferings ; and then we destroy it as a useless 
and unmeaning instrument, and as a hindrance to the 
furtherance of other purposes and the attainment of other 
enjoyments. The inward and inextinguishable yearning 
after something better, absolute perfection; the feeling of 
discontent and weariness which is inseparable from all hu- 
man things, however accomplished they may be ; progress, 
reforms, revolution — history, in one word — is the work of the 
ideal world that is in thought, and which the external world 
is unable to express and realize. The working of thought is 
unceasing ; nay, it is the very life and essence of History ; 
and the appearing and disapi)earing of individuals, nations, 
and civilization, are but its actual results — the only results 
visible to the external eye, and to the inattentive mind to 
which the latent causes are hidden^ — by whose incessant and 
combined action events are brought to maturity. 

This alternate movement of life and death, of renovation 
and destruction, of adaptation of Nature to the requirements 
of Spirit, and of annihilation of Nature, is the work of ideas 
and thought, which, like the double-edged weapon of the 
Greek hero, inflicts the wound and heals it ; showing thereby 
their infinite and irresistible power, before which Nature 
is something like nought — an instrument they create and 
annihilate at will and according to their purposes. This 
power may be seen at work incessantly, and in every part of 
time and space ; but never is it more visible, or surrounded 
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with more tremendous attributes, than in those great histo- 
rical changes and revolutions when the times are full for 
humanity to advance another step in the consciousness of 
itself and in the path of truth. Then we see the world 
thrown into, as it were, a state of disruption and confusion. 
"VVe see beauty becoming ugliness, wisdom folly, truth un- 
truth, patriotism and heroism sterile and powerless virtues, 
and institutions upon which had been bestowed the thought 
and labor of centuries and generations, and which in former 
times had proved a source of strength, of glory and triumph, 
now turning into a source of weakness, defeat, and humili- 
ation. 

The middle ages are looked upon as times of barbarism. 
And it must be owned that when compared with the Greek 
and Roman civilizations, with their extraordinary men and 
achievements, and the imperishable monuments raised by 
them — monuments from which we derive, even now, the high- 
est instruction and the purest enjoyment, nay, which will 
live as long as there will be a human mind to admire and 
revere them ; — when compared, I say, with these high civili- 
zations, the middle ages are rightly called times of darkness 
and barbarism. For if we consider them separately and apart 
from the general movement of history, — if we consider their 
institutions, their languages, and the moral, social and intel- 
lectual state of their societies, even taking Christianity into 
account, we are perplexed to see what humanity had gained 
by the overthrow of the ancient world. And yet the middle 
ages prevailed against ancient civilization, and they pre- 
vailed because the new spirit of the world was with them. 
As life begets death and death life, as the organic being 
must fall into a state of inorganism and corruption to bring- 
forth a new organic being, so ancient civilizations — their 
forms, their creeds and institutions — what in other times 
they held as true and holy, what had inspired their bards 
with immortal strains and had been the main-spring of great 
actions — all must be broken and dissolved. 

The middle ages are the new-born infant whose birth is 
death to its parents ; they are the plant and the flower that 
break to a new life through the rotten seed and feed upon 
-rotten matter. The darkness that surrounds them is the 
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darkness that precedes the new morning light, and the ^ate 
of violence, instability and confusion into which soci I<^8 
were thrown at that period, is the chaotic state that inr.'-t 
precede all new birth and formation ; it was the crucible ii. 
which were melted the elements of the old world, to be 
mixed afresh and purified by the breath of the new Spirit. 
And so it is, under various forms and in various degrees, 
everywhere, in all points of time and space, and at all peri- 
ods of history. Everywhere there is life and everywhere 
there is death, everywhere there is darkness and everywhere 
there is light springing oiit of it. What is the darkness and 
light of to-day is the light and darkness of the morrow, and 
what is or is not to-day shall not or shall be to-morrow. 
This perpetual change in Nature, these evolutions and invo- 
lutions of forms and beings, this passage from being into 
nought and from nought into being, visibly demonstrates 
both that idea — the Absolute and the Eternal — is in Nature 
and that it is not in it. For idea alone can work the change 
either in destroying or in producing the being, and it can only 
work it from its being itself impervious to all change, dimi- 
nution, and destruction. Whence it follows also that the 
Absolute exists and can be apprehended but imperfectly in 
Nature, and that it is as pure thought only that it exists, 
and through pure thought that it can be apprehended in the 
reality and fulness of its essence. 

In the above remarks, if properly applied, will be found 
the elucidation of objections directed against Idealism from 
a sensualistic point of view. It is said, on the one hand, that 
ideas do not possess &ny positive, but a merely negative, value 
and existence, and, on the other, that they cannot be recon- 
ciled with the infinite variety of beings, institutions, creeds, 
and opinions. How is it, it is objected, that if there be one 
and the same idea for one and the same class of beings, ideas 
vary with individuals, times, and external conditions ; that 
Europeans and Chinese, for instance, form diflTerent notions 
of beauty ; or that different peoples take different views of 
right, of justice, and religion; nay, that individuals belong- 
ing to the same community and nursed in the same doctrines 
hold conflicting opinions upon one and the same subject ? 
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With regard to the first objection, it may be easily per- 
ceived that it is founded on the assumption that the only 
positive (which here means real) beings are those that fall 
under the senses, which is the sensualistic assumption, and, 
consequently, that ideas possess no reality — the meaning we 
must attach here to the word negative. In fact, if we start 
from the principle that nothing save that which falls under 
the senses posseses reality, then idea would possess no positive 
existence. But to assume that ideas do not possess any posi- 
tive and objective reality because we cannot picture them to 
our imagination, or embody them in any external form, is to 
assume that the only real beings, forces, or principles, are 
those that can be apprehended through the senses. For the 
argument does not only apply to ideas, but to all principles 
in general, as there is no principle, whatever be its nature, its 
object, and the notion we form of it, that can be brought un- 
der the senses and imagination ; indeed, it is contradictory 
to the very nature of principle to be sensibly representable. 
For as soon as a principle falls within the limits of experi- 
ence it is no longer a principle. And we may observe, by the 
way, that it is on this erroneous view and assumption that 
not only the sensualistic, but the Kantian doctrine also, is 
founded ; the real and main purport of Kant's theory being 
that we are not rationally allowed to affirm metaphysical 
and transcendental realities, because we do not meet in the 
field of experience with any being or phenomenon which we 
can bring these transcendental realities to coincide with. 
Thus, for instance, according to Kant's argument, we cannot 
demonstrate the existence of God, or of the Perfect Being, 
because the objective reality of the Perfect Being is not con- 
tained in the notion of the Perfect Being ; which means that 
the notion or the Idea of the Perfect Being possesses no ob- 
jective or actual reality. As the precedent inquiries show 
the untenableness of this and similar positions, I will not 
enter again into a- lengthened discussion of the question, but 
I will confine myself to a few remarks. 

The sensualistic as well as the Kantian doctrine starts, as 
we have just observed, from the assumption that the only 
realities are those that come within the reach of the senses 
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and imagination ; from which the inference is drawn, that, 
as ideas can be neither felt nor imagined, ideas possess no 
reality. But then the question arises as to what ideas may 
be ; and how it is, if ideas are equal to nought, that the ex- 
ternal world cannot be apprehended save through ideas, and 
that there is no being which our mind, or any mind we may 
possibly conceive, can apprehend without ideas. Must we 
say that the phenomenal world which is apprehended 
through ideas is the highest, nay, the only reality, whilst 
ideas by the aid of which the latter is known would be des- 
titute of all reality ? But it would seem that it is the con- 
trary we ought to admit. For to ideas, through which not 
only a single individual being, but all similar beings are, and 
can possibly be, thought and known, must need appertain a 
higher nature than these beings themselves. Besides, it will 
be acknowledged, under any supposition, that phenomena 
are manifestations and effects of principles, and that these 
principles must be possessed of a higher reality than their 
effects. Now, principles, whatever they may be — let them 
be called God, or the Absolute, or the Infinite — cannot be 
made the object of sensible perception any better than ideas, 
as we have demonstrated. In fact, the highest reality is the 
invisible reality, which is the highest for the very reason 
that it does not fall under the senses and the conditions to 
which all external reality is necessarily submitted. There- 
fore, to hold that ideas possess no reality because this reality 
is not proved by experience, is to hold that the Infinite does 
not exist because it does not exist like the Finite, or because 
the reality of the former is not the reality of the latter. 

As to the other objection, drawn from the variety of opin- 
ions, customs, and institutions, as well as the products of 
Nature, it will be observed that the difference does not affect 
idea, but its external manifestation. Viewed in itself and in 
its essential existence, idea is one and the same, and is not 
liable to either alteration or division. It is only as Idea in 
Nature that it assumes various forms, and that its unity ap- 
pears as broken and as a plurality. And yet even variety 
reveals the unity and the infiniteness of ideas. For the 
numberless individual forms and the ever-changing scene of 
external objects show the inexhaustible activity of this 
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principle, whilst the invariableness and community of their 
essential character show its unity. It is one and the same 
thought that stamps Nature with diflferent marks, it is one 
and the same mind that manifests itself in the variety of its 
works. The difference between Chinese and European, or 
"between ancient and modern Art, does not reach this princi- 
ple. For were they sprung from different sources there 
would be no relation between them, nor could they be com- 
pared ; nay, one of them could not even come within the same 
denomination. And so it is with laws, institutions, and 
languages. This difference begins with their external mani- 
festation—the temporary, limited, and local forms in which 
they are necessarily embodied. As one and the same sun 
produces different effects according to different latitudes and 
to the different elements with which it is combined — as one 
and the same object multiplies with the points from which it 
is viewed and the eyes that view it — or as one and the same 
voice awakens different feelings in different ears and differ- 
ent hearts, — so likewise, and in a still much higher sense, 
idea, in its contact with Nature, splits itself into infinite forms 
and numberless beings.* 

The most striking illustration of this self-diversifying power 
of ideas is supplied by language. Of all external manifesta- 
tions of ideas, language is one of the most perfect. Its affin- 
ity to thought is so intimate, that some have been led not 
only to confound them, but to see in language the origin of 
thought.+ In fact, language is the most immediate offspring 
of the ideal world ; it is the echo which externally reverber- 
ates the internal sound and breath of Spirit. In other stages 
of its existence Nature is dumb and silent, and where it 
possesses a voice it is a voice whose meaning is obscure, un- 
defined, and destitute of all connection and unity. Thus it 

* "E< erat Lux vera guce illuminat omnem hominem cenieniem in hunc mundum.'" 
Now this light which embraces man, though one and the same light, does not 
illumine him in the same manner, but adapts itself to space and time and to local 
requirements. Ev6n within the pale of Christianity, this inward and eternal 
light is externally broken up into fragments, sects, and denominations, which 
represent as many aspects of one and the same thing. 

t Hence the superficial theories of Condillac and M. de Bonald, summed up in 
the well-known propositions, " Pemer e'eat parler " (to think is to speak), and 
^'■La science eat un langage bien-fait" (Science is a well-made language). 
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may be truthfully said that we are the organs of Nature, and 
that Nature speaks through us a language superior to its 
own essence, attaining thereby, even externally, a pei'fection 
which it does not possess in itself. The roaring of thunder 
has no meaning for the thunder, or for Nature in general, so 
long as it has not reached the region of Spirit, and has been 
marked with an external sign conveying the internal signifi- 
cation of the phenomenon. Likewise the roaring of thunder, 
the whistling of wind, the flashing of lightning, &c., are 
scattered and isolated sounds that find their connection and 
unity in the voice of Spirit. Even the animal — the brute 
creation — though possessing a soul and a voice to give utter- 
ance to its internal wants, is refused a language; and this, 
because the animal, though the product of the same principle 
as man, does not bear it within itself, and consequently does 
not perceive it or feel a desire for it. Being thus debarred 
from the contemplation of the ideal world, the animal is 
invariably kept within the bounds of Nature and of a limited 
number of physical wants, for the manifestation of which a 
limited number of inarticulate sounds are required ; and as 
Nature is by its very constitution the field of uniformity, of 
unchanging, ever-recurring and self-repeating wants, the ani- 
mal's wants as well as the mode of expressing them must be 
invariable. But the being that possesses thought — and the 
thought of the Eternal and the Absolute, and of the Unity 
of the Universe — must also possess a means adequate to the 
outward expression of this internal world. And this is lan- 
g.uage. The highest and final object of language is not to 
associate men ; for language is like ideas, the double-edged 
weapon which associates and dissociates men, engenders 
both peace and war, and creates and overthrows societies ; 
but to give utterance to the internal world of thought, or to 
express ideas, and, by expressing ideas, to unite and disunite 
men, to found and overthrow societies, according to the re- 
quirements of truth. Now, as language is the most imme- 
diate and direct product of thought, it must imitate thought ; 
or if it must imitate Nature, it is Nature as it reflects itself 
in thought. Indeed thought transfers at will, and according 
to its own perceptions and purposes, the internal world into 
the external and the external into the internal ; for in this 
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double sense language is metaphorical. But the creative 
power of thought in language is mainly shown by this, that 
words cannot represent things except through thought ; that 
they possess no other meaning, or being, but that which 
thought imparts to them ; that it is from thought they derive 
their beauty, their power, and duration ; and that as soon as 
thought retires from'them they become a dead letter, a soul- 
less body.* Thus the same sounds which in former times 
had delighted the ear, had stirred the soul, and been the 
incentive to mighty deeds, lie now unmeaning and powerless ; 
or, if they still retain some of their former substance, it is 
because they enshrined thought, or because we ourselves 
infuse into them a breath of the living Spirit. Here we can 
see the common source of all languages, as well as the 
cause of their diversity. 

In fact, if thought is the soul of the word, the internal 
verlntm by which the external is created, thought is the prin- 
ciple of all languages, and it is because languages all flow 
from this same source that thought is able to understand 
them all. Therefore, the unity of languages does not lie in 
any primordial language, but in the unity of thought and 
ideas expressed by words. Whatever explanation may be 
contrived of the origin of languages, it is towards this 
common centre that all suppositions and inquiries must ulti- 
mately converge. For, either man has taught himself, or he 
has been taught to speak. In the first hypothesis, language 
is evidently the product of man's thought and ideas. If, on 
the contrary, language was communicated to him, in what- 
ever manner the communication was made it must be admit- 
ted that the being that made the communication thought 
what he communicated, and that the communication was the 

* The less language is representative, the more correct, faithful, and appropri- 
ate to the free and full manifestation of thought. Even in poetry, figures and 
images must be made subservient to ideas. They must not be the literal, but 
the ideal, transfer of a natural phenomenon to the thing we want to describe; 
so mucli so, that, if a literal construction were put upon the words, the intention 
of the poet would be perverted or become unintelligible. If, for instance, we 
were to take literally the words fiowm^, x'jva, dpyufOKOU^, &c., Greek god- 
desses, nymphs, and heroes, would become unseemly or ludicrous objects. The' 
letter of the word must, then, be idealized, i.e. must be diverted from its natural 
sense to that of the ideas the poet intends to express through it. 
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product of thought and in conformity with it ; and, on the 
other hand, that the being which received the communication 
possessed thought, and thought consubstantial with that of 
the being by which the communication was transmitted, and 
that he spoke also in consequence of that thought and in 
conformity with it. In other words, he who teaches and he 
who ig taught must possess a common nature; and the 
higher the teaching, the more intimate and inseparable the 
connection must be ; so that, if I teach either to speak or to 
thinJi, my teaching would be of no avail; in fact, it would 
be no teaching unless the being I teach possesses the very 
same facnlty of thinking and speaking I use in teaching 
him. But if he possess this faculty, my thought and his 
thought, my and his vocal organs, flow from one and the same 
principle, from one and the same essence. This is tlie idea 
of language — an idea in which the internal and the external, 
thought within and thought without itself, are intimately and 
immediately connected. For to speak is neither thought with- 
out voice, nor Voice without thought, but thought and voice 
penetrating each other and forming an indivisible whole. As 
the body is the external form and instrument of the soul, so 
the word is the external form and instrument of thought. Thus 
viewed, language appears as the highest form of external ex- 
istence, as the highest degree to which Nature can attain. The 
other powers and functions of the body are limited in time and 
space, and mainly intended for the satisfaction of physical ap- 
petites or inferior wants of the soul ; whilst language, being in 
immediate intercourse with thought and issuing directly from 
it, strives to become identical with it; and as thought is abso- 
lute, eternal, and immortal, so there is in language an inward 
effort, a longing after perfection, eternity, and immortality. 
Yet it is a longing which shall never reach its object. For 
the word being a sound and an image of thought, and not 
thought itself, i.e. falling within the sphere of Nature, must, 
like all images, be limited, perishable, and deceptive. Hence 
the dispersion of thought in various languages. Hence the 
necessary transformation and dissolution of languages. 
Hence also the errors of which language is the source. 

In fact, as there are two elements involved in tlie word, 
the internal and the external, the idea and the sound ; and as 
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the sound, which is imperfect and finite, cannot render idea, 
which is infinite, in the unity and fulness of its essence, — it 
follows that thought creates another sound, other vocal forms 
and combinations, to express this very same idea; which 
forms and combinations, being themselves necessarily lim- 
ited, prove inadequate for the expression of thought, and call, 
in their turn, for other forms, which fall under the same con- 
ditions as the former, and so forth. Now, if we contrast the 
various languages, we shall see that, for the very reason that 
thej' are limited and external embodiments of thought, each 
of them must represent a difi"erent aspect of one and the same 
thought, diflferent relations and combinations of one and the 
same idea ; so that what one expresses, the others will be 
unable to express, or to express in the same manner, with 
the same degree of clearness, accuracy, and perfection — a fact 
we experience in translating. For not only is a translation 
always dissimilar or inferior to the original, although both 
the original and the translation spring from one aijd th« same 
thought, but it frequently happens that both the original and 
the translation are utterly inadequate to the rendering of 
thought ; so that here we can discern, and feel, as it were, 
thought in itself in the unity and perfection of its existence, 
and thought without itself in the limited form in- which it is 
externally clothed. This finiteness of languages, which, by 
stamping limited forms with ideas and by concentrating 
thought in a limited number of sounds, is, on the one hand, 
the source of their power and beauty, and, on the other, 
the source of their transformation and decay. For, in con- 
sequence of their inability to embrace and express the infi- 
niteness of thought, they must either modify and transform 
themselves, or, if they do not possess the necessary vitality 
and aptitude to embody the new developments and wants of 
Spirit, they must disappear and make room for other and 
more appropriate organs of truth.* For this same reason 



* Ut silvse I'oliis pronos mutantur in annos. 
Prima cadunt : ita verboium vetus interit setas ; 

mortalia facta peribunt, 
Nedum sermonum stet honos et gratia vivux. — Hot. An Poet. 

As a general criterion, it uiay be laid down that as soon as a language ceases 
to be spoken it ceases to be a living being — the representative of the living Spirit. 
Yet a language, although inwardly dead, may continue to be spoken by keeping 
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language is a source of error and delusion, and may become 
a hindrance to the progress of ecience and truth. Language 
is fallacious, not only when fcdse representations are embo- 
died in words, but even when words — single or combined — 
express right notions and real objects. For from the fact of 
the words being limited and disconnected symbols of things, 
they represent a part of a thing instead of the whole thing, 

up a kind of factitious and galvanic life, within wliicli the soul of tlie present and 
living spirit of the world does not beat. The Eastern languages, the Chinese, 
and the Hindoostanee, may, in tliis sense, be considered as dead, though still 
spoken by millions and hundreds of millions of human beings. Indeed, in the 
eyes of History, they are more dead to Science and civilization than Latin and 
Greek, which we inhale, as it were, from the cradle with our native tongue. 
They are to Greek and Latin what Oriental history — i.e. Philosophy, Science, 
Art, Law — is to Greek and Koman history in general. The study of Oriental 
languages possesses, like any other study, its usefulness and importance, and 
may also be required for political or commercial purposes. But it could never 
be a substitute for Latin and Greek, and it would be irrational and anti-historical 
to make Chinese and Hindoostanee the basis of classical education in the room 
of Greek and Latin. 

In considering the history and present state of the Eastern nations, it must be 
borne in mind, that, though still in existence, they in reality belong to the past, 
to the ancient world, where they were far outshone by the two great luminaries 
of that period. Since that time, whilst the European and Occidental nation?, 
inheriting the spirit of their forefathers, have been lighting the battle of civiliza- 
tion, promoting the common interests, and raising the common level of mankind, 
the Oriental nations have stood immovable, and kei)t aloof from the movement 
of history. So they are, in substance, what they were two thousand years since, 
and as. two thousand years since, we liave seen a handful of Europeans conquer 
them and hold them in subjection. Therefore, their language and institutioiis 
possess only an interest for the antiquarian and th<' historian. 

Willi regard to the Greek and Koman languages, it is a rtmarkable fact that 
they coiitinn< d to be written and spoken long after the Greek and Koman na- 
tionalities had ceased to exist. This is owing to Christianity having adojitid tl e 
two languages as organs of its doctiines and teacliing. The Musettled state <.f 
the world in the middle ages, the absence of any newly constituted nationality 
and language, coupled u itb the high degree of perlection to which the Greek 
and Latin languages liad been brought, made it necessary for the Church to 
adopt them. And as, on the other hand, the Church, especially the Latin, was 
at that time the representative of the new Spirit— a spirit endjodied in a Code 
upon which the nationalities tl en in a state of formation were to be founded — 
and, moreover, as Science and Law were so intertwined with Theology as to be 
inseparable from it— the veiy factof the Church having adopted tliein must have 
prolonged their existence. For the Church constituted, in some manner, their 
centre and nationality. Then came the Renaissance, which infused again into 
them some of their native vigor. However, as the new nationalities, and the 
languages sprung up w itli them, were deveh ping themselves, assuming a fixed 
and individual shape, and attaining maturity, Greek and Latin became more .ind 
2 
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or as divided and plural what is united and one*; so that the 
mind, which is guided by the literal and conventional signi- 
tication of the word, considers as a, whole what is only a 
part,t or as divided what is united.:|: 

more dead languages. The Reformation, the popular use of the Bible, Science 
asserting its independence of the Church and using the vulgar tongue, the daily 
press, the necessity of a more rapid intercourse between men and nations, new 
discoveries and wants, physical and mental habits requiriiiu- new signs and forms 
of expression, — all these causes must have made and are making ancient lan- 
guages more and more foreign to our mental and social requirements, however 
beautiful — nay, even superior, in some respects, to ihos-e by which they have 
been superseded — ancient languages may be. 

* Or vice versa. 

t For instance, the expressions, '• My hand presses upon the table,"" '-That 
body adheres to that other body," "The biui attracts the Earth," when taken 
literally and according to the usual representatii'U of the meaning involved in 
them, convey to the mind the notion that by representing to ourselves the hand 
pressing upon the table, or body A adhering to body B. or the Sun attracting the 
Earth, we conceive and embrace the whole phenomenon or law, whilst we per- 
ceive only a part of it. For in the phenomena of pressun-, adhesion, and attrac- 
tion, not only the hand presses but is pressed upon, not only A adheres to B but 
is adhered to by B, not only the Sun attracts but is attracted also by the Earth; 
so that the right perception of the whole object is not in the perception of either 
term considered singly and apart from the other, but in the perception of both 
considered singly as well as in tlieir mutual connection — the two conditions of 
pi-esaure. adherence. &c., and without which such phenomena (-ould not take 
place. " The whole is made up of parts"' is another expression producing a 
similar error, as it makes onti believe that in possessing the parts one jiossesses 
the whole, whilst, in reality, the whole and the parts are ditterent, though in- 
separable. Similar expressions can be easily found. 

} The natural- tendency of language is to separate what is united, thereby 
preventing the mind from perceivhig the internal unity of thhigs. Words, being 
images and external representations of thopght, resolve themselves into sensa- 
tions; and ys the natural tendency of sensation is to divide and to circumscribe, 
in time and space, both the subject that receives the Impression and the object 
that produces it, so it is with words. Thus, unless the mind — disregarding the 
word, so to speak, and going beyond it — directs its attention towards the ob- 
jective and invisible connection of things, the I'niverse will appear as made up 
of fragments, of units or atoms. For instance, the words lunduous. bpaque. Suuy 
Earth., motion, rest, catise. effect, general, individual^ will, intagination. rcaton^ 
taken singly, or even united in propositions, such as "The Sun is luminous,"" 
"The Earth is opaque."" "The cause is not the ett'ect.'" "The eft'ect is not the 
cause," "The general is not the individual,"" tic. olfer to the mind a series ol 
merely opposite or disconnectid beings. It has been already observed by Con- 
dillac that language is an anah/tlcal process — iin moyen d'analyse. In reality, it" 
we consider the word — the external sign of thought — in itself, language is nei- 
ther an analytical nor a synthetical process, as it is thought that divides and 
unites. But, from the very fact that the word is a limited and particular rejire- 
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But what chiefly brings about the decline and dissolution 
of languages is that a time ariives when not only they are 
unable to accomplish the object for which they are insti- 
tuted, namely, to express truth and to spread and promote 
science, but they become the most stubborn opponents of 
truth and science. The language of a nation is part and 
parcel of its being. The long usage and elaboration of a 
language bring this result, that, whilst they evolve all their 
native vitality and beauty, and create a more perfect instru- 
ment for mental operations, they gradually petrify the mind 
by encompassing it within iixed sounds and forms, so that 
the words and thought become identified, and local, limited 
and imperfect truth becomes the universal and absolute 
truth. The god of the Romans was not the invisible and 
eternal God, but the Jupiter optimiis maximus, seated in 
all his majesty and glory on the Capitolium, surrounded 
with the Dii majores a,ndL all the attributes and formula 
which constituted the Roman religion. So likewise moralitJ^ 
justice, glory, eloquence, were for the Roman inseparable 
from the words and sounds that expressed them and the na- 
tional meaning affixed to them, nor would any other sound 
move his heart or captivate his ear. Consequently, when by 
the inward and incessant working of thought a new Spirit 
breathes upon the world, and new wants and aspirations 
issue forth from the depths of the mind, the old sounds and 
formulae in which are embodied the institutions, the wisdom 
and life of a nation stand up in formidable array to oppose 
them as false, pernicious, and impious. And it may happen 
that the higher the civilization of a people, the more obsti- 
nate the opposition. For glory and power beget pride and 
stubbornness, harden the heart, and blind the mind, and lead 
gradually a nation to the belief that she is the representative 
of th'e absolute truth. In this delusion mainly lies the cause 
of her decline and dissolution. For in this contest between 
the limited and mortal spirit of a nation and the spirit of the 
world — which is the Spirit and Providence of God — the for- 

sentatioii of ideas, it lias a tendency towards distinguisiliinfr and analyzinor: so 
that the mind, from inadvertency or from an inadequate philosopliical training, 
misled by the word, is apt to overlools the connection of things. 
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mer must either follow or succumb. It must either become 
the apostle of the new doctrine and the organ of the new 
truth, or, if it be unable to utter the new sounds and spell the 
new words, it must withdraw from the contest and yield up 
the arena to a more youthful, moi'e vigorous, and God- 
inspired race. 

Since language, which is the most direct and faithful exter- 
nal manifestation of thought, is unable to render it in all the 
depth and fulness of its meaning, it follows that thought can 
only be apprehended hy thought and idea by idea ; and that 
words, images, representations, whatever they may be, are 
but imperfect and deceptive adumbrations of truth. If, there- 
fore, in listening to words, the mind, instead of fixing its 
perceptive power upon their objective and internal value, let 
itself be captivated by the sound and by its outward form 
and beauty, it will mistake the shadow for the reality, the 
image for the thing, and the perishable for the eternal being. 
For the Absolute is unutterable, and there is no language 
that can adequately express it save the internal and silent 
language of thought, a language which is the reverse of the 
former, and that can only be spoken by him who is able to 
forget his native and mortal and learn the universal and im- 
mortal tongue through the contemplation of ideas as per- 
ceived in the reality of their nature and existence, i.e. in their 
unity and as a system. For this is speculation, or specula- 
tive thought, in the strict Hegelian sense; as speculative 
thought is not the thought which apprehends abstract ideas, 
ideas in their isolated, partial, and fragmentary existence, 
but thought that apprehends ideas as they are in the abso- 
lute idea, which is absolute for the very reason that it is a 
systematic unity without which nothing can either rationally 
be thought or exist. 



